on the other hands lie had much of Henry5s placidity.
He was a good farmer and a canny trader, and he had
a respectable bank account of his own, Henry, fifty,
-was the second son.

They ate with silent and steady decorum, with only
the barest essential words^ but amicably. Mandy moved
back and forth between table and stove*

Before they had finished a sudden bell-like uproar
of dogs floated up from the night and seeped through
the tight walls into the room, "Bar,, now." The negro
Richard cocked his head. Buddy poised his coffee cup,

"Where are they, Dick?"

"Right back of de spring-house. Bey got 9im? too.35
Buddy rose and slid leanly from his corner.

"PI! go with you9" Bayard said, rising also. The
others ate steadily. Richard got a lantern down from
the top of the cupboard and lit it, and the three of them
passed out of the room and into the chill darkness,
across which the baying of the dogs came in musical
gusts, ringing as frosty glass. It was chill and dark.
The house loomed, its rambling low wall broken only
by the ruddy glow of the window. "Ground's about
hard already," Bayard remarked.

"'Twon5t freeze tonight/' Buddy answered, "Will
it, Dick?"

"Naw, suh. Gwine rain.55

"Go on,'* Bayard saici "I don't believe it."

"Pappy said so," Buddy replied* "Warmer'n 'twas
at sundown*"

"Don't feel like it, to me," Bayard insisted. They
passed the wagon, motionless in the starlight, its tires
glinting like satin ribbons; and the long rambling
stable, from which placid munchings came and an occa-
sional snuffing snort as the lantern passed. Then the
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